Sour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
. From "First Voyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 
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ZONIA BABER — SYMBOL OF PEACE 
BY MERCEDES M. RANDALL 


Some names will always be linked with an unforgettable 
idea. When you think of Zonia Baber of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, “Peace Symbols” 
immediately flashes into your mind. For she has had the 
imagination to see the significance of this striking notion. 
For many years she has been collecting information on the 
monuments men have erected all over the world not to me- 
morialize wars, but to celebrate peace and international 
brotherhood. 

Years ago she began, patiently and persistently, to track 
down sites of peace shrines, to collect pictures and photo- 
graphs, and to secure historical and other pertinent data. 
This quest involved much time and money, and hundreds of 
letters to far-flung places. It resulted in the publication in 
1937 of the illustrated pamphlet “Peace Symbols,” which 
teachers have used to fire their pupils’ imagination. The 
collection ranges from such well-known and spectacular peace 
monuments as the Christ of the Andes and the Statue of 
Liberty to less familiar peace symbols like the pruning hook 
made from a sword, shown at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876, and the Columbian Peace Plow exhibited in Chicago 
in 1893—made from a bayonet used in the Revolutionary 
War, a sword carried in the War of 1812, the flint lock from 
Jefferson’s musket, pike heads used by John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry, a bronze medal commemorating the Wyoming Massa- 
cre, etc. 

This collection has been much more than a hobby—she 
has forged it into an effective instrument for peace education. 
And those of us who have watched her at successive annual 


meetings (to which she faithfully traveled from Chicago even | 


after she was eighty) report in her frail quiet tones some 


new findings of the year, have been struck by the intensity of - 


conviction that lay beneath this steady search for the symbols 
by which men have expressed their deep-seated yearnings for 
peace. Important as are the day-by-day peace efforts in 
legislative and other fields, this labor in the realm of the spirit 
may well prove even more inspiring to the workers that come 
after. 

When you think of Zonia Baber’s long career as teacher, 
from its beginnings in 1886 in a small country school, through 
her twenty years, 1901-1921, at the University of Chicago. 
where she retired as Associate Professor Emeritus of the 
Teaching of Geography, you realize the unity of purpose and 
action underlying her life. She consciously set herself to 


implant the idea of the brotherhood of man, to break down 
prejudices of race and color and religion, to emphasize the 
oneness of mankind. Her chosen subject, geography, was a 
natural vehicle for these ideas. She was fond of saying to 
the teachers she was training, “If the attitude of the pupils 
towards other peoples after your teaching is not better, you 
have failed.” One of her great joys is the testimony of for- 
mer students as she meets them from time to time: “You have 
changed my attitude towards other races and colors. I am 
so grateful.” “You showed me the influence of environment 
on all peoples.” 

If such ideas seem to us commonplaces today, we must 


remember how novel they were in the decades following 1886 — 


and what courage it required to voice them. We cannot over- 
estimate Zonia Baber’s work as a pioneer in the teaching of 
attitudes. 

Her profession as teacher of geography and her love 
for the world and its peoples has led her twice around the 
globe. She has visited every country in Central and South 
America (except Paraguay), and Mexico several times. She 
has been in every European land except Russia. Twice she 
was prevented from going there, once by a plague, and once 
by a railroad strike. She has attended meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in New Zealand 
and in South Africa. With Emily Greene Balch and Paul 
Douglas, she was one of the commission of six that went to 
Haiti in 1926 to investigate the American occupation. 

Zonia Baber was born August 24, 1862, on a farm near 
Kansas, Illinois. She was the daughter of Amos and Rebecca 
Lycan Baber. As her father died when she was two, his 
place as counsellor was taken by her “Uncle Asa” Baber, 
with whom she lived while attending high school at Paris, 
Illinois. Later she studied at Cook County Normal School 
in Chicago, where she came under the influence of that great 
pioneer of progressive education, Col. Francis W. Parker. 
She received the B. S. degree from the University of Chicago. 

It was during her two years as teacher and principal in 
the Youngstown, Ohio, elementary school that p met her 
life-long friend and associate, Flora J. Cooke. In Chicago she 
fell under the spell of two great personalities whose influence 
has been powerful on the thought and outlook of many 
Americans, John Dewey and Jane Addams. She ta 
geography in Hawaii one summer session while John 
was there teaching also. With Jane Addams she was in fre- 

(continued on page four) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT SCHIERS 1948 


Each morning as I looked out my window at the snow- 


| capped peak towering at the valley’s chtrance, life at Schiers 


seemed more and more a fairy tale and I felt confident that 
soon I would wake up and find myself looking only at a picture 
post card. Even yet the delightful experience of being a part 
of the Summer School continues to have a touch of unreality 
about it. 

Undoubtedly that feeling was due to my finding myself 
a part of the life of an isolated Alpine village hemmed in on 
all sides by mountains which appeared to reach the heavens. 
The tinkling bells of the cows and goats as they were taken 
out to pasture each morning and brought back with the even- 
ing shadows, as well as the friendly curtsies of the natives as 
they called their “Griisse” greeting. combined to produce the 
“]-can’t-believe-it” effect. 

There was no unreality, however, about the stimulating 
lectures and discussions which were carried on from early 
morning until evening. Seven Lecturers spoke on different 
aspects of the Conference theme, “freedom and democracy.” 
When I first saw the program and found only seven talks 
listed I thought there would be plenty of time for recreation 
but that was because I did not understand the plan. Each 
Speaker had a session in which to present his subject and to 
be questioned about it. After that period his contribution 
was considered only in relation to the previous speeches and 
to the current situation. These Lecturers added much to our 
interest for with few exceptions they remained during the 
entire School and participated in all the discussions. 

The sessions were unhurried and there was almost a 
sense of leisure as the ideas were scrutinized and examined 
from. all angles. The Committee had exercised the greatest 
possible care in the selection of their faculty and each member 
represented a different shade of opinion. One idea seemed 
to dominate the School: the necessity of finding a way where- 
by nations with different ideologies could have the freedom to 
maintain those ideologies and still co-exist in the same world 
without resorting to war or the constant threat of war. Prac- 
tically every meeting attempted to suggest ways and means 
whereby this could be done. 

The School was held in the State Gymnasium for Boys, 
and, even though it had been advertized as a school for young 
people, it was a real. surprise (certainly to me) to find that 
more than two-thirds of the capacity attendance of some 
seventy-odd were between the ages of twenty and thirty. Those 
in attendance came from fifteen countries, chiefly European, 
although the United States and Central America were repre- 
sented. Much of the translation into the three languages used 
by the Conference was done by the young men and women 
themselves. The ease and skill with which they carried on 
this work was particularly amazing to anyone coming from 
a country where facility in the use of languages is still a 
novelty. One young man from Norway used six of them 


with apparent ease. All of these youths were thoughtful and. 


mature in their grasp of problems as well as in their judg- 
ments, and their very presence and concern augured well 
for the future. 

Anyone, however, who things the School was all work 
makes a big mistake for there were hours when we put world 
problems entirely out of our minds. That happened on the 
day when we climbed up to the eternal snow on one of the 
mountain peaks. Those of us who were present will never 
forget the stunt night when nationals from each country ‘had 
to make a contribution to the program. Nine languages were 
used in the course of the evening’s entertainment which ended 
with the singing of the Bach chorale “Lord, give us peace.” 
Even that was only the end of the formal part of the evening, 
for it concluded as several others had done with folk dancing 
and songs. 

For many this was a first opportunity to meet and ex- 
change ideas and friendships with people from various coun- 
tries and for all of us it was a rare privilege to have these 
days of work and play together. It seemed to me that I have 
never known the WILPF to sponsor any project which contains 
more valuable and useful potential for the future than this 
Summer School. May Schiers have many successors! 


.DOROTHY M. ROBINSON 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


During the summer of 1948, the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors was formed to supplement the activi- 
ties of the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
The latter organization handles the cases of men prepared to 
adjust to the Selective Service Act and to seek the benefits of 
its provisions for Conscientious Objectors. It was realized 
that there are men who oppose conscription and mav disobey 
the law or be denied CO recognition under the narrow defini- 
tion of the 1948 Act. The purpose of the new committee is 
to represent men “who have widely varied religious, political, 
ethical or sociological opinions and. who are in principle op- 
posed to this law and fall outside its provisions. It will, how- 
ever, counsel and assist anyone who on account of conscience 
or principle is opposed to this draft.” 

To this end it will endeavor to: 

-a. “Strive to maintain the rights of conscience, and to 
interpret to the American people conscientious resistance to 
conscription and war; 

b. co-operate with existing local agencies to counsel COs, 
and set up such services where they do not exist; 

c. contact aid in meeting the needs of individual cases 
where no local organization is available; 

d. set up a panel of lawyers to assist COs facing legal 
action, and develop means to provide bail for arrested ob- 
jectors awaiting trial; 

e. publish information, legal and otherwise, to aid coun- 
selling agencies, lawyers. and objectors; 

f. try to secure the release of any CO inducted into the 
army by accident or through ignorance; 

g. work for the release of any imprisoned objector who 
wishes our aid, and to secure such prisoners as many human 
rights as possible while confined; 

h. facilitate clearing with agencies interested in con- 
scientious objectors, seeking to minimize the duplications of 
effort which otherwise would inevitably arise.” 

The quotations are from a letter sent out by the Central 
Committee explaining its function. 

Ray Newton is the Cha‘rman of the Committee and Caleb 
Foote its Executive Secretary. Its office is situated at 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia’ 3, Penna. / 

Young men who wish to seek recognition as religious ob- 
jectors and fall within the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act should consult the National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors whose headquarters is at 941 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C., should they need advice or assis- 
tance. Those men who are in principle opposed to this law 
and fall outside its provisions should see first what local coun- 
selling agency has been set up in their own home territory. 
or, if none has yet been farmed, ask for counsel and assis- 
tance from the Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors. 


THE STATEMENT: The women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, United States Section, believes that 
“only the establishment of law based on moral principles and 
a positive program of democracy and justice can be effective 
against totalitarianism or imperialistic power, wherever and 
whenever it manifests itself’ and that “military domination 
not only increases the danger of war, but likewise endangers 
our freedom in times of peace.” We have, therefore, strenously 
opposed the Selective Service Act of 1948 and now seek an 
early end to peacetime conscription. Our organization would 
support all young men who conscientiously (a) refuse to 
register because they oppose war or conscription, (b) register 
as religious objectors, or (c) register as: Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, although they may not qualify under the narrow terms 
of the law. 

We would be happy to hear from your Branch about 
the C O situation in your area, and what you are doing to 
meet the needs that have appeared. Let us know if we can be 
a connecting link between you and the NSBRO or the CCCO. 


ELIZABETH RHOADS 
Co-Chairmen for Conscientious Objectors. 
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NOTES ON EUROPE 


Note:—The following material was taken from a “round robin” letter 
written by Mrs. Roberts at the end of an extended European trip 
last summer. Mrs. Roberts is a member of the National Board from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


We attended the Institute of World Affairs for a few days 
in Salisbury, Connecticut, before sailing on the Mauretania 
in July. On board, a young man whose father was owner of 
the Park Lane Hotel in London suggested that we stop there 
as London would be terribly crowded owing to the Olympics. 
We did so, and were very comfortable; he showed us so many 
kindnesses that we were embarrassed. He succeeded in getting 
us Mrs. Attlee’s box in Parliament for the exciting event of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ important talk. 


The great highlight of our visit to England was spending 
an hour and a half with G. Bernard Shaw at his home, thirty 
miles outside of London. I had an invitation to visit him 
many years ago, due to an article that I had written on his 
play “The Apple Cart,” which had his approval. He walked 
with us through his garden for about an hour despite his 
ninety-two years, as mentally alert as all of his writings in- 
dicate.. He was scintillating and most whimsical, keeping 
Roberta and me roaring with laughter with one quip after an- 
other. We discussed the serious matters of the day also, and 
his inconsistencies puzzled me, until I came to the final con- 
clusion that they tie up with his philosophy of life. Later he 
invited us into his tasteful and well-appointed home and his 
housekeeper gave us three fine pictures of him. He then took 
us to the roadway and directed our driver where to go. 


Paris beckoned to us to get ready for and attend the 
Institute of world Affairs—held on the continent for the first 
time since the war.’ These sessions kept one enthralled in 
interest. The personnel of the young people attending was so 
unusual and outstanding: two Hungarians, one Yugoslav, two 
Germans, one East Indian, three Englishmen, one Greek, 
Americans and French in larger numbers. We all visited 
UNESCO by invitation, Carnegie peace headquarters, and the 
Chamber of Deputies. The young people delved deeply into 
the problems confronting the world today, and Dr. Klotsche 
kept them within bounds and on a constructive path until 
they made a report of the findings as a permanent contribution 
to world affairs. 


I heard of a chance to go into Germany as the American 
Express was beginning to take a few groups there. I joined 
one of these and found it intensely interesting and profitable. 
We took a sleeper from Paris to Frankfort with twelve others, 
visited twelve important towns in the American Zone and 
drove a thousand miles on the famous Autobahn, the road 
that took butter away from the German people for so many 
years. While the big cities are simply apalling from damage, 
there are signs that a better winter will be in store, if the 
political situation improves as much as the agricultural situa- 
tion. The crops in Germany, especially in Bavaria, are a treat 
to behold, they even seem to understand contour-planting. 
It is said that they greatly lack fertilizer, but the rolling green 
fields seem to be yielding bountifully. Thousands of workers— 
so many very aged women were in the fields all day—whole 
families busy garnering the crops, but so few young men to 
be seen. 


In the cities the streets are remarkably cleared of rubble, 
and tiny railroads still operate with miniature cars and engines 
on small tracks carrying it away. Where do all of these 
thousands upon thousands of milling people live? That is the 
question when one observes the infinite destruction of build- 
ings. The answer is that many are huddled in one or two 
rooms—that must be the greatest hardship of all; greater 
than hunger even, although the people watched eagerly as 
food stores began to fill their windows due to the new currency 
plan which is bringing many articles—consummer goods and 
food—of hiding or off the black market. 


After eight days of trying to understand and delve into 
the problems of Germany, I realized that eight years wouldn’t 
suffice to know the situation exhaustively, so overwhelming 


INTRODUCING MRS. ANNE L. BLOCH 


One of the important acts of the Executive Committee in 
Geneva last July was the appointment of a new International 
Secretary General. We have long suffered the lack of one, 
that is ever since the death of dear Lotte Birch in 1932. 


The new Secretary is Mrs. Anne L. Bloch who has al- 
ready served us on research work at Lake Success where she 
did a survey of the Social and Economic Council for us. She 
sailed for Geneva on October 8th with her husband who is 
to be with her in Switzerland for several months for the sake 
of his health. One of Mrs. Bloch’s functions will be to edit 
our International Circular Letters. She brings an interesting 
background to her work. 


Mrs. Bloch was born in the Rhineland, rg and 
studied law and economics at the Universities of Berlin, Munich, 
Bonn, and Frankfort. She received a law degree in prepara- 
tion for work as a judge in juvenile courts, but was dismi 
in 1938 by the Nazis. From 1933-36, she did social work on 
the German-Polish border, with special reference to minority 
questions. 


She was editor and picture editor with a New York 
picture agency from 1936-42, and became a citizen of the 
United States in 1941. For three years she worked as editor 
with the U. S. Office of War Information, Overseas Department, 
Picture Division, hoping to bring the war to an earlier end by 
this work. In 1945-46 she was co-author and assistant execu- 
tive editor of The Black Book (published in 1946 by Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce, New York). To this record of Nazi crimes, 
officially prepared for the War Crinies Commission at Nurn- 
berg, she contributed the chapter, “The Law,” dealing with 
the legal and economic persecution of Jews and other minori- 
ties in Europe. 


In 1945, Mrs. Bloch was awarded the degree of “Master 
of Social Science” by the Graduate Faculty of the New School 
of Social Research, New York City, after studying economics 
and political science there. Since 1946 she has devoted her 
time to free lance editorial writing and research work with 
special emphasis on international and inter-racial relations. 
She is married to Disney S. Bloch, comptroller of Sydenham 
Hospital, New York, an institution with a unique inter-racial 


policy. 
EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Christmas And The WIL 
With Yuletide just around the corner, WIL members are 
probably very much aware of the great incongruity existing 
between Christmas spirit and the realities of world events. 
Yet, this time above all, presents a perfect opportunity for each 
of us to re-assert our aims and ideals. 


This can be done if everyone puts the WIL at the top 
of her Christmas list! Find a new member as your special 
gift to the WIL! Or if you know someone who is interested 
in our organization but feels she cannot afford to join, pay 
her membership dues for her. Not only will you give your 
friend a present, which includes a subscription to Four Lights 
magazine, but you will also give one to the WIL. 


In so doing, our work, principles and policies will be 
carried forward at a time when everyone is doubly conscious 
of the mighty need for peace on earth, good will toward men. 


are the many angles that our government has to cope with, 
and if a bridge of peace instead of war is to be built to 
Russia, it behooves all of us to keep on studying the great 
educational program, the economics and the psychology of all 
the countries involved, and be prepared to sacrifice for this 
greater peace that we all so long for. 


ANNETTE ROBERTS 
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ZONIA BABER 


(continued from page one 
uent contact, both at Hull House and through the Women’s 
nternational League. 

Not only her admirations and friendships but her affilia- 
tions with groups give a spiritual index of Zonia Baber. She 
has served the Urban League and the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and is a member of the Wider Quaker Fellowship. 
She was one of the founders of the Conservation League and 
of the Wild Flower Preservation Society. She is a charter 
member of the flourishing Chicago Geographical Society, 
which was founded at a meeting in her home, and which re- 
cently awarded her a medal of honor. She resigned from the 
Chicago Woman’s Club because it refused membership to a 
qualified educated Negro woman. But closest to her heart 
is the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

Today, at eighty-six, after two world wars, Zonia Baber 
still thinks “This is a beautiful, wonderful world.” She has 
seen most of it with her own eyes, and her contacts with the 
plain everyday peoples she has met have strengthened her 
belief that we must continue to work towards the day when 
the forces that divide and disrupt mankind will give way to 
those that bind men together. Zonia Baber herself is a true 


“symbol of peace.” 
NOTE: The pamphlet “Peace Symbols” is now being brought out in 


a new edition, and will be available through the Literature Department, 
Jane Addams House, Philadelphia. 


The Jane Addams Branch 

The President of the Jane Addams Branch wishes to 
thank the many members who sent in lists of names of pros- 
pects to the number of over 300. Women already widely 
known for their world interest and services are among them. 
We are also glad indeed to add names of women who have 
not yet had the opportunity to pool their interests with ours 
but who doubtless bring to us a wealth of fresh vigor and 
helpful ideas. Names run from end to end of the country, 
so that if they join our ranks we shall have centers of light in 
many communities and all parts of the land. Such single 
members may often find others to .join them with the possi- 
bility of new local branches springing from the Jane Addams 
Branch. Already several seem possible for the near future. 
In one city, for example, fifteen new Jane Addams Branch 
members (some recruited at the meeting) met in a home to 
consider organization into a city branch and will probably 
become one. 2 

On the other hand, a woman has written a letter from a 
western state which I wish to share in part with you all: “I 
am enclosing a list of names of my friends and acquaintances 
many of whom might become members of WILPF. .. . I 
never see my state mentioned in your paper so I infer that 
there are no branch organizations here. I am sure there are 
many people here who would join if the organization was 
brought to theig attention. It seems to me a great pity that 
we do not have peace organizations in every city and town 
in the USA, as well as PTA groups. They should be working 
together.” 

Correspondence with some of these prospects has been 
regrettably delayed, but it is hoped they may all be reached 


soon. 
HAZEL E. FOSTER 
President, Jane Addams Branch 
Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published by Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom: Nat'l Literature Dept., 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3 
Pa. Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office, 
Phila., Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. 


and Sept. Subscription 50c - Single, 5c. Nat'l Legis. Office, 1734 F. St. 
N. W., Wash., D. C. 


Literature Corner 

Christmas is coming! We've listed below just a few of - 
the many appropriate books suggested for remembrances this 
Christmas season. Remember that every book ordered through 
the National Literature Department is a double gift—the books 
for your friends and the usual publisher’s discount for the 
WIL. Send us the titles, and publisher if known, of any book 
you want and we shall fill your order gratefully and im- 
mediately. Be sure to refer again to your November Four 
LicuTs in which we listed many more fine books, and be sure 
to order early. Make your Christmas gifts and greetings 
serve the cause of peace! 

Ghandi’s Autobiography, by Mohandas K. Ghandi. __ 

A revealing account of one of the few truly great pacifists 
of our time. Ghandi described his book as “the story of my 
experiments with truth.” Public Affairs Press, $5.00. 

Cry, The Beloved Country, by Alan Paton. 

A moving story of human beings crushed and bedeviled 
by the race situation in South Africa, related with real under- 
standing and compassion. Harper, $3.00. 

Civilization on Trial, by Arnold J. Toynbee. 

The culminating effect of this new work by the world- 
famous historian is one of understanding—of our civilization 
in its relation to history and of the road we must take if we 
are to save ourselves and our civilization from disaster. 
Oxford University Press, $3.50. 

The Miracle of Living, by Emily Greene Balch. 

“In these verses we get a glimpse of the confidence o 
to those alone who know that values can never be the fruit 
of force, but must always come from faith whatever that word 
may imply.” Just a very few autographed copies available. 
Island Press, $1.25. 


Children's Books 


Number Men, by Louise True. 

A gay and unusual approach to teaching children to read 
and write numbers correctly. 4-7 years. Children’s Press, 
$1.00. 


You And The Constitution of The United States, by Dr. Paul 
Witty and Julilly Kohler. 

Story of the constitution in pictures. Includes the 
sequence of events leading up to the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, and the graphic presentation of the seven main Articles 
and the Bill of Rights. Full text of the Constitution is in- 
cluded for reference. Children’s Press, $1.50. 


The Golden Christmas Manager, by Helen Sewell. 

A lavishly illustrated Christmasy-looking box contains 
a cardboard manger which can be folded easily and set up. 
The little book inside is the Christmas story. All the figures 
are designed to be cut out and made into a creche. Charming 
and appropriate. Simon & Schuster, $1.00. . 


Adults and Children 
World Fellowship Songs, compiled by Margaret W. Thom- 
forde and Jessie W. Woods. 

One hundred seventy songs dedicated to “One World.” 
a world of brotherhood, good-will and peace. Many old 
favorites included. World Fellowship Songs, 75c. 


Christmas Cards 

Have you ordered your Christmas greetings? Two lovely 
new cards and several old favorites in a sample packet for 35c. 
The Minneapolis Branch special project means a great deal 
to the WIL and to the cause of peace—help spread our mes- 
sage during this Christmas season. .Write for samples now 
in time to choose your favorites. 

Send your book orders to National Literature Department, 
Women’s International League, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. Hurry! 
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